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I -THE SALEM PlST/llOT AMD ITS PEOPLE. 

Boundaries. — Salem is « district in the Madras Fresi- 
.de&07, bonnded North by Maisor and North Arcot ; South 
by portions of the Cotmbatur and Trichiaopoli Districts ; 
:^t by Trichinopoli, Soath and North A.rcot ; and West 
by Coimbattir and Maisur : lying between North Latitade 
11° to 12* 534' Md East Longitnde 77° 31i' to 79° 07'. 
The area is 7,604 square miles and the popnlotion is, 
according to the Census of 1371, 1,966,995. 

Madras FTesideiioy. — The whole of the Madras Preeidency 
is made up of twenty-one siniilar districts governed wholly 
by the British Goremment, and a few native states 
governed by Native mlers nnder the direction of the 
British Government. 

Kanu,— The derivation of the name ' Sslem ' is nncer- 
tain. It might be derived from Cerala or Serala, the 
mytluoa) toonder of the ancient Sera kingdom, to which 
possibly the district belonged at one time. The sonnd of 
the V in Sera is peculiar to Tamil and is interchangeable 
with ' 1/ and hence Sela ; ' m ' is the sign of the neater 
gender, the final ' a ' is inherent in the tetter ' 1,' and hence 
Selm as it is spelt in Tamil or S^em as it is spelt by Enro- 
peams. Or, it might be derived from the Sanskrit word 
Chela, Tamil Selei, a woman's cloth of particular quality 
and length, for the production of which Salem might have 
been noted, as it has, from time immemorial, been distin- 
guished for its weaving establishments. 

SivisioiU and population.— The Salem District is divided 
into nine divisions, called Taluks, answering to counties in 
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Eoglanclj whicli are showoj togetlier with their area and 
population, in the following table : — 





Areaio 


Nnmberof 


Nnmberof 




Taldu, 


■qaue 


inhabited 








nUlea. 


ViltagM. 


Honws. 




S&lem 


B9S 


SIS 


64,S21 


»83,805 


AhtoM 


we 


128 


Se.476 


164,009 


N«mM 


7M 


188 


60,1!69 


»lfl08 




63Z 


187 


60,993 


849,678 


DBfir 


1,1«9 


. MO 


41,1M 


196,087 


Kriitoagiri ... 


668 


629 


28,794 


170.238 


DorampBri 


896 


B88 


80,489 


190,686 


Tripatore 


806 


lis 


88,660 




Dtttohirai 

Total... 


806 


469 


88,138 


158,801 


7,604 


3,6M 


840,184 


1,966,986 



Tbere are 2,870 inhabited hamlets besides the 3,094 
villages mentioned above. 

Kiynoalftatttrw, — Except towards the sonCh, the Hb- 
trict is hilly, with large plains lying between &» hills. 
The chief ranges are the Shevaroyan (highest poist 5,410 
feet) ; the Kolroyans (about 4,000) ; Uie Uelagiris (abonb 
3,600); the Yellagiris (4,441); the Javadis (S,840); the 
YatfaalamaJai (about 4,000); the Bodamalai (4,019); the 
Thop^ Hills; the Tbaleimalai, and inenmerable detached 
peaks and smaller ranges. The district is popolarly deeeribed 
as comprieing " three distinct tracts of oonntry, known aa 
the Tal^hat, Bammahal, and Bah^hat divisions." The 
Tabgbat division is eitoated below the ghote (hills) on the 
level ot the GM-natic generally, and in aoil and climate 
differs but little from the neighbouring districba of Triohioo- 
poli and Sonth Arcot. The Baramabal division includes 
the whole Salem face of the Eastern Gliate and a wide tract 
of country at their base; and the Bali^hat is mtoated 
above the ghats, on the table-land of Maisfir. Of the Us^ 
Taluk only about one^balE to the north is really BaU^hat. 
The southern half being considerably below tl>e Uaisfir 
plateau. Us^ itaeli is about 3>000 feet above the bvel o£ 
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the Bea. Darompari is about 1,500 feet and Kristnagiri 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the lerel of the aea. Tripa- 
tore and Uttankarai lie in one basin and average something 
over 1,850 feet above sea-level. &.t Salem there is a con- 
siderable drop, the town of that name being only 947 feet 
abere the sea. The climate is generally dry and hot bat 
cooler in the northern than in the aoothern portions ; the 
oHDiaCe of Usiir being quite eqnal to that of Bangalore. 

Fuses. — ^The principal passes are the Chungama Pass, 
by which South Arcot is reached from Singarapett in the 
tTttankwu Taluk ; the Mordrpatti ghat which lies between 
tiie Sbevaroyan and the Thoplir hills ; the Thopur and 
Mukanlir ghats through which traffic reaches Darampuri 
from the south-east and east ; the Royakotta Pass, which 
gives access from Kristnagiri bo the Balaghat ; the Manja- 
vadi Eottaipatti Pass by which Uttankarai is accessible from 
Salem and Ahboor, respectively, on the south; and the 
Ajiehitti Ghat, almost impracticable, by which the Balaghat 
portion of the Usdr Taluk communicates with the valley of 
the Eaveri. 

Biven-— The chief river is the Kaveri, which is a sacred 
streain second to none but the Ganges in the estimation of 
the southern inhabitants. The Palar flows for a few miles 
tiuongh the northern corner of the Tripatore Talnq. The 
Ponnar, rising in the Musfir territOTy flows through UsSr 
and Kristnagiri to Uttankarai, where near the South Arcot 
frontier, it is joined from the W. and S. by the Pambar and 
Vaniar, minor streams. The Sanathakumsranadi traverses 
tTs^ and Darampuri, Mid the Yaaishtanadi and Swethanadi 
flow through the Ahtoor Taluk. The waters of these rivers 
we utilized for cultivation either by soicnts across their 
beds or by channels which tap their banks. 

Qeolegy. — The geology oE the-district has only been par< 
tially examined. The formation is mostly gneissic, granite 
and trap-dykea cropping up occasionally. For the rest 
there is nothing to note but t^e sub-aerial deposits and the 
alluvia of the different rivers. The principal varieties of 
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rocks belonging to the gneiss which occur in the eastern 
part are in the order of their importanoe and extent of 
development: — (1) Hornblendio schists and rocks; (2} 
qnartso-felspathic gneiss, massiTe or schistose ; (3) Talcose 
and Chloritio rooks, (generally schistose, rarely massiTe) ; 
(4) Magnetic iron-beds ; (5) Crystalline limestones. 
Magneeite veins occnr chiefly at the Ch^k hills (so mis- 
called) near the foot of the Sheraroyan. Pot-stone is found 
in several places. Cornndnm and chromate of iron are also 
obtainable. The washings of some rivers are said to yield 
gold, notably the Fonnar (golden river) so named on 
account of its golden sands. There is no coal in the distriot ; 
but lime abounds everywhere. 

Fanilft-— The /erne jiatnrae are not numerous in the 
district and they are gradually diminishing every year. 
Bison and even elephants are occasionally seen on the 
Javadi hills. Gheetas and bears are to be found in most 
of the hilly tracts. Sambur may be fonnd towards Penna- 
gram and in a few places in the TTsur Talnq. Hyenas, 
blackback, deer of kinds, wild pig, a species of armadilloi 
and a few wolves and jackals complete the list. Pea and 
jangle fowl, duck, teal, snipe, and quails, can be had in 
season. 

The average number of deaths from wild beasts and 
snakes is 270 per annum ; and the cost of keeping them 
down is about Bs. 800. 

Castes- — The Hindoo system of caste is so intricate and 
extensive in its ramifications that it is impossible to unravel 
and resolve all its divisions and sub-divisions to their 
origin, or even to the four great divisions mentioned by 
Menu.* All that can be done therefore is to give the chief 
divisions of caste as they are now found in the district. 
And the first, both in dignity and importance, is the Bramin 
or priest caste. This corresponds with Menu's first divi- 
sion ; bat it is not probable that the Bramins in the south 
are pure Aryans, and hence strictly speaking are not entitled 

■ Tbe Indian Hpm*. 
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to the position ct&imed hy Henn for that class. They are 
however the representatiTes of that class, and as such, both 
claim and enjoy all the prerogatives to which the twioe- 
bom, as they are called, ore entitled. They are by for the 
uoBt learned, intelligent, and manly, of all Hindoo castes ; 
and faence a large proportion of them are in goremment 
service ; some are onlttvators, and a good number are attach- 
ed to the eemce of different temples. Kthdrigat, or war- 
riors, answering to Menn's second division. Their nomber 
is small in this district, only 4,085, and they have come 
down from the " bi^ profession of arms" to the bamhle 
calling of the husbandman, Ohettiea or trading caste, who 
are probably the descendants of the YaisyaB, Menu's third 
division. Te/iaiara or coltivatorsj Idaiyarg or shepherds; Ea- 
ffu>2a» or artisans; £a»aJba» or writer; Kaikaianorweavem; 
Vanian the oil-mongers and agrionltnral labourers; Ktuuven 
or potter caste ; Stttani or mixed castes are all Sudras or 
representatives of Menu's fourth class ; while the Sembado' 
van or fisherman; iSAonon or toddy-drawers; AmbattanoT 
barberfl as well as theParioAs are oat-castes. The Pariahs are, 
excepting Tanians and Yellalars, the most nnmeroas class 
in the district. All the above castes are sab-divided into 
almost innumerable sub-divisions, and each sub-division 
keeps itself separate from another in eating, drinking, and 
marrying. Trade is by no means confined to the Chetties 
who are rivalled by Vellalars, Weavers, Yanians, SataniB 
and Mnsulmans. Almost the whole trade in hides and dyes 
is in the hands of the Musalmana or Lubbais. More than 
half the employed population are engaged in cultivation. 

Homes, fiinutare and olotliing^-— The Indian population 
live an essentially out-of-door life ; and hence the wealthiest 
have paid but httle attention to the embellishment and 
decoration of their dwelling houses. The houses of the 
well-to-do, in towns and targe villages, are substantially 
built with brick or stone in the form of a square with an 
open court-yard in the centre. The roofs are either tiled or 
terraced ; and a door in front opening to the street, and 
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another in the back, are generally the only apertnrea in tlM 
walls. The ordinary house of the peasant and all the 
labonring olasaes is built of mad walla with thatobed roof 
supported on bamboos or palmyra joists, and containing 
one, two, or three small apartments, A raised floor of 
brick smoothed with chnnam, or of mud deaned and 
smoothed with a solution of cow-dung, is the sleeping place 
of the whole family . The head of the family, of an old axon, is 
sometimes provided with a rough cot made of bamboos and 
coir or rope net-work to steep apon ; but the majority tA 
the people sleep on mats, wrapped ap in the cloth they 
wear during the day ; and if very oold, covered with a 
rough blanket or oumbly. Chairs and tables are Inxnries 
found only in the houses of the rich in imitation of Euro- 
peans. A. few brass or copper vessels for eating and 
drinking, a strong box for keeping cloths and jewds, 
constitate all the domestic posaessiona of an ordinary Hindoo 
of the middle class. 

The majority of cultivators are comparatively poor, bot 
seem quite contented with their lot. So long as the wants 
of the day are supplied they think little of the fatnre. 
Their greatest trouble is, (like small farmers in Eh^aad), 
the payment of taxes I Were it not for this periodic^ 
nuisance, as they deem it, the equanimity of their life 
would scarcely be ruffled. They rise before dawn and go 
out to their €eld3 where they labour more or less all day. 
The morning meal is generally the cold remains of the 
previous night's supper, the latter being as a rule the only 
meal cooked. A piece of white cloth rottnd bis loins and 
another round his head, form the only attire of an ordinary 
cultivator. His wife is equally simple in her mode of life. 
One or two cloths, earrings and nose rings, more or less 
costly as the husband's oiroumstanoeB admit, together with 
the Thali, (sign of marriage, answering to our ring) form 
all her poeseesions. The children up to 10 years or more 
go in a state of nudity, relieved perhaps by a piece of string 
round the waist. The ravika or jacket is worn generally 
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by MuBulmsiiis and by women of bigb castes, bat rarely 
by tbe lower orders except abore tbe gbats where the 
colder climate makes it neoessary. The wealthier classes 
dress more richly in public, but in their houses their attire 
is very scanty. The people as a rule are well made and 
often handsome ; and will compare favourably with other 
nations in the grace and symmetry of their fignres. 

Tangnftgfl- — ^it)h the exception of a part of the Us&r 
Taluk, the langu^fe of the district is Tamil ; a hingnage 
spoken by 14,715,000 persons, being by far the moat 
ezteosirely spolcea language iu the sonth of India. It 
forms, t(^ther with eight other dialects or sister^lsnguagea^ 
the Dravidian group of tongues, which is affiliated with 
that family of languages which comparative philologists 
call "Mongolian," "Scythian," or "Turanian." Tamil is by 
for the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of all the 
Dravidian languages ; and is iu many respects the repre- 
sentative of the whole group. " It includes two dialects, 
the olassical and the colloquial, or the ancient and the 
modem, called respectively ' Shen-Tamil and Kodnm- 
Tamil ;' which differ the one from the other so widely that 
they might almost be regarded as different languages." It 
is very rich in original literature as well as in transUtions 
from, and imitations of, Sanskrit books. Almost all its 
literature is in Poetry or ' Shen-Tamil ;' Prose having 
been only receutly introduced under the in&nence, and by 
the guidance of Missionaries. 

Bellgion- — There are two great religious prevalent, viz : 
Sivaism and Visbnooism. The former is probably the 
oldest and certainly the most objectionable ; being a species 
of Phallic worship akin to that of the ancient Chaldeans, 
Egyptians and Greeks. Siva is the third person in the 
Hindoo triad and represents the destructive power of God. 
His wife, Parvati; and his children, Ganesha and Kartikeya, 
are worshipped. The character of each is as filthy as the 
depraved and licentious imagination of fallen man can 
make it. The philosophy of the votaries of Siva is Adwaitiavi, 
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or non-dual, i.e., that Siva and the world are one and 
the satne subatance and not two separate existences. Siva 
is all and all is Siva ; and the great aim of this philosophy 
is to make man realise this great fact, for then and then 
only he will be released from the bnrden of sin which ts 
imaginary arising from illusion that there Is aught except 
Siva. This pantheistic doctrine has saoh fascination for 
the Hindoo mind that millions who are not really Sivaites 
believe that all or any part of nature is God ; and that 
hence whatever they worship they worship Him ! The 
followers of Siva in this district ont-nnmber those of 
Vishnoo by two to one. 

Viahnooism is a form of hero-worship and is far more 
rational than Sivaism. Probably it is partly based upon, or 
modified by, a corrnpt form of Judaism introduced through 
Persia by means of the lost ten tribes. Its accoant of the 
deluge differs but little froiu that of Moses, and some of the 
incarnations of Vishnoo seem to have been founded on 
certain incidents in the history of the Jews and Persians. 
Vishnoo, a name in the Tedas applied to the sun, is the 
second person in the Hindoo triad, and represents the 
preserving power of God. Bramn, the first person and the 
representative of the creative power of the deity, is not 
worshipped anywhere. Vishnoo is chiefly adored through 
his incarnations, Rama and Krishna, the heroes of the 
two great epic poems of India, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabarata. His wife Latchmi, the goddess of riches and 
prosperity, is also worshipped. The philosophy of this sect 
is called Dwaitiam, or dual ; and Visishta Adwaitiam, or 
almost non-dual ; in both of which it is maintained that in 
a certain sense Vishnoo and the world are separate, the one 
being the cause of the other. 

The distance between the followers of Vishnoo and the 
followers of Siva is greater than that between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. They will neither worship in 
the same temple, inter-marry, nor commingle at the social 
meal. They are known to all by the different marks they 
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wear on their foreheads. All Sivaites diBtinguish themselves 
by painting a few white lines' on their forehead horizon- 
tally, with a white dot io the centre about the size of s 
shilling, while the Vishnoovitea paint a three pronged 
mark like a trident on their forehead longitudinally, partly 
white and partly red. 

The great bnlk of the people, including cnltiTators, 
artieana, and pariabB, tfaongh nominally ranging them- 
selves among the followers of Vishnoo and Siva, worship 
certain village gods and goddesses, remnants of aboriginal 
Pre^aryan cult, the most popular of which is Mariaman, 
the goddess of small-pox and other ills that flesh is 
heir to ; and hence is propitiated on the coming of 
every calamity, by the sacriflce of fowls, sheep and goats. 
A rude temple to this goddess is found in every village and 
hamlet of any importance ; and there are hereditary priests 
to officiate before her. If a village be too small to support 
a priest, his services are divided betweeo two or three 
villages. All olasseu and religionists believe more or less in 
the doctrine of metempsychosis or transmigration of soule. 

Antiquities- — A great number of Tumuli, or cairns and 
cromlechs are scattered all over the district. When the 
stone-circle is removed a lai^e stab of stoue is found coveriog 
the month of the Tumulus ; and when that is removed, 
human bones, urns, iron swords, arrow-heads, and ornaments 
are found. This is a very ancient mode of burial and 
altogether unknown even by tradition to the present 
inhabitants of India. 

History- — The History of Salem — or rather Salem and 
the Baramabal — as a district may be said to have commenced 
not long before the middle of last century. Until the 17th 
most of the present district, or at all events the Baramahal 
and Balaghnt portions, were probably jungle and desert 
with here and there a highland chief — half poligar (feudal 
chieftain) half-robber, holding his state in rocky-keep or 
mountain castle, owning some ill-defiDed allegiance to the 
distant Raj of Vijayanagar. Tlie south and south-west 
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Talnks no doubt beloDged to the old Chola kiogdom, and 
were absorbed in the riaing power of Maisnr. The district 
was acquired by the English from Tippn Sultan ; the low- 
land part of it by the 'Treaty of Peace' 1792, and the high> 
land part by the 'partition Treaty of Maisur' 1799. 

Administratioil. — The district is administered by four 
English gentlemen, Corenaoted servants of Goreromeat, 
viz., a Collector, a Sub>Collector, a Head Assistant Col- 
lector, and an Assistant Collector; so called because their 
chief work is to collect the Revenue. They are a)ao M^s- 
tratea and general guardians of the welfare of the people. 
They are assisted by a large number of natives of different 
castes. There are 24 Magistrate Courts and 1 3 Civil Courts j 
and the highest Court in the district, both Civil and 
Criminal, to which appeals can be made from all the lower 
Courts, is presided over by an English Judge, a Covenanted 
servant of Government. The Police force of the district, 
exclusive of village watchmen, consists of 1 Superintendent 
and 1 Assistant Superintendent, both English gentlemen; 
20 Inspectors, aud 1,U95 constables; or 1 policeman to 
every 6*86 square miles and every 1,701 of the population. 
The public works are carried on by two English Engineers, 
assisted chiefly by natives aud East Indians. 

1/ -HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LONDON MISSION 
IN THE DISTRICT. 

The Sakm Hission- — " The Salem Mission was commen- 
ced in the year 1827 by the Kev. Henry Crisp ; M. D. 
Cockhurn, Esq., being Collector of the district. Several 
schools which had been established aud supported by the 
Collector, were at once given over to the charge of the 
Missionary. Mr. Crisp, after having acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the language, entered with much energy, 
zeal, and devotedness upon his work. He built school- 
rooms aud a Chapel, began to preach and itinerate in full 
earnest; when in 18ii2, only four years after his arriv^ 
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ID the district^ it pleased the Lord of the barvest to 
call him to hia rest. Ilis devoted wife had died the 
previous year." 

" For nearly a whole year the station was left without the 
snpenutendence of a Missionary. In the course of 1833, 
the Rev. G. Walton, an East Indian Missionary, was sent 
to Salem. He carried on the work as he had found it with 
faithfulness, collected a little congregation around him, aud 
selected five or six men to be bis assistants aa Catechists or 
native teachers. The schoolE then contained 350 heathen 
children, and on Sundays the number of hearers bad in- 
creased from 5 to 60. The Missionary, it appears, with 
some of the native teachers, made occasional tours to several 
parts of this vast district, which then comprised more than 
a miUioD of souls. Their principal work, however, was in 
Salem and its immediate vicinity." 

In May 1840, the Rev. J. M. Lechler arrived, and in June 
of the following year, when the Rev, J. Walton died, took 
entire charge of theMiasiou, and laboured fi^oce for 21 years. 
Mr, Lechler died like a hero on the battle-field white bravely 
fighting under the banner o£ the great King, Up to the 
day before bis death he waa actively employed in bis Mas- 
ter's work. He had been out in tbe district visiting the 
ont-statioDS and preaching the glad tidings to the heathen ; 
and had been much encouraged with what he had seen and 
heard. He returned with his heart fall of thankfulness on 
Saturday, the 15th of June 1861 ; oa the following day he 
preached once in English and twice in Tamil ; he retired 
to rest on Sunday night apparently in his usual health ; 
abont midnight he was seized with cholera and expired on 
ihe morning of the 17th in tbe 57th year of his age. Mrs. 
Lechler was then in England about to embark for India, and 
tbe sad news of ber great loss only reached her after her 
arrival in Madras. 

Mr. Lechler was no ordinary man. He possessed both the 
power to conceive, and the energy and determination to 
execute, great plans for the propagation of tbe gospel ttnd 
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the baildiDg np of a Christiaa church in India. And it he 
had to sbandoiL some of those plaus as failures, it is no 
reflection on his wisdom, seeing that he was in a strange 
land, where the gospel had only recently been introduced, 
and therefore had to find out by experiment the best mode 
of bnnging it to bear on the Hindoo mind. His piety, zeal, 
earnestness, and reliance npon Ood, ns well as his abandon- 
ment o£ plana when foaod to be unsuitable, are worthy of 
imitation by all Missionaries. 

The first plan which he tried was to establish schoola 
over the greater part of the district, where Gbrietian books 
were taught, and where he and his aseistants preached dur- 
ing their periodical yisits. This plan failed because the 
masters were all heathen and could not be prevailed upon 
to teach the Catechism and Christian lessons. The second 
plan was to collect scattered families willing to place them- 
selves nnder Christian instruction, and to form them into 
Christian villages; giving them pecuniary assistance to 
start as cultivators. The Catechists in charge proved un- 
faithful, and the people, when the assistance begun was not 
continued, went back to their old habits and beliefs ! And, 
" thus," writes Mr. Lechler, " the plan of forming Chria- 
tian villages, and of making them rallying points for in- 
quirers and dep6t8 of Christian truth, also failed almost 
entirely." " In the neighbourhood of those villages, how- 
ever, much good has been done; many a soul has heard 
the gospel, mnoy children have been rescued, brought in and 
educated in our Asylums, and some of the higher castes of 
cultivators have furnished themselves with copies of the New 
Testament or portions of it. And last year (1857), three 
men, Sudras — the first in those parts — made an open profes- 
sion of Christianity, as also foiir persons of the so-called 
lower castes." The third and most snccessfnl plan tried by 
Mr. Lechler was the establishment and maintenance of an 
Industrial School for teaching carpentry, smithery, and 
brick-laying to the boys of the orphanage and any young 
men desiring to place themselves under Christian instruction. 
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Thia school, thongli not fuIGIliii); Mr. Lechler's ezpectationa, 
did good work, and was only abolished nfterhis death, aait 
waB deemed unadvisable to coatinae it auder the altered 
circumstances of the Mission. There are great many 
Christian artisana in this and other districts who were 
bronght op in the Industrial school, occupying respectable 
positions, who otherwise would have been only common 
Uboarers. 

Mr. liBchler placed a high valoe on itineration and " re- 
garded it aa one if not the most important means of propa- 
gating the gospel ;" but alas he felt, aa every Missionary since 
in the district has felt, that " it is to be regretted that it 
can be practised so little where there is only one Missionary 
in a station." 

According to Mr. Lechler's report for 1 859, ayear and a half 
before he died, — the report for I860, if he wrote one, connot 
be found — the statistics of the Mission were as follows :— 

Catechists 1 1 ; Oat-stations 4 ; Communicants 35 ; " Un- 
der Christian instruction about 350." As far as I can 
make out, aU these were not baptized, for in the report for 
1858, the onmber of baptized persons is given as 144, while 
the number onder " Christian instruction" is given as 
" somewhat above 300." The schools were : Boys' Orphtui 
and Boarding Asylum containing 30 ; Girls' Orphan and 
Boarding Asylom containing 25 ; Industrial School, 25 lads ; 
and 6 country Bay Schools containing 75 pupils. 

Mr. Lecliler erected a Mission House at Salem, a fine 
substantial Grothic Church, and School-rooms for boys and 
girls. He also opened a Bible and Book dep6t in the 
Bazaar Street, Salem, whioh hss been the meaDS of dissemi- 
oatiug the word of God and Christian books far and wide. 
He was greatly respected by all classes of the commanity; 
and the beautifal marble tablet erected to his memory in the 
Church by the Europeans and Bast .Indians of the place 
testify to the high esteem in which they held him. 

The Rev. C. Campbell from Bangalore took chaiffo of the 
Mission after Mr. Lechler's death until the arrival of the 
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Rev. Q. Mabbs in Jannary 1862. Mr, Mabba in conse- 
qiience of ill health was often awaj for leagthened periods 
from the district, no that he was able to do but little ; and in 
Morember 1865, he was transferred to Trarancore; and 
the Rev. W. E. Morris took chai^ of the Station, Mr, 
Morris threw his whole soul into the work, but after three 
years it proved too much for him. He was obliged to go home 
in February 1869 to recruit his shattered health, with the 
hope of returning ; but that hope was neyer realised, as his 
medical advisers decided that he should never again attempt 
to live in the tropics. 

In January 1869 I took charge of the Salem Mission in 
addition to the Tripature station, an account of which will 
follow. There were at the end of that year 1 1 out-stations ; 
14 Native preachers; 129 Communicants; 475 baptized 
persons, including Communicants; 5 Boys Schools, contain- 
ng 125 Scholars, and 2 Girls' Schools containing 84 girls, in 
connection with the Mission. 

Id February 1870, the Ber. Henry Toller and his wife 
arrived to take the place of Mr. and Mrs. Morris, but 
within sis weeks of their arrival, he was suddenly attacked 
with cholera and died in a few hours ! Mr. Toller was a young 
man, just out of College, fall of zeal, who, humanly speak- 
ing, had a fair prospect of a long and useful life before him, 
but G-od who does all things well ordered it otherwise. 
Mi-8. Toller returned home in the very same ship in which 
both had come out. 

The Directors were greatly perplexed when they beard of 
the sudden death of Mr. Toller. They felt that they had lost 
four men at Salem during the last eight years, two by death 
and two by illness, and naturally feared the consequences of 
sending another man there. They therefore proposed to 
give up the district to the Arcot Mission, and transfer me 
from Tripatore to tlie Coimbatur District. Apart, however, 
from the inability of that Mission to take the District, the 
Local Committee strongly and unauimously opposed the 
proposal. They pointed out the disastrous effect it would 
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have ID breaking up the syminetiy of our Mission field, Salem 
being tbe connectiog liuk between onr Madrae, Bangalore, 
and Ouimbatur Missions ; adjoining tbe latter in tbe South, 
and Bangalore in the North, and only halt a day's journey 
from Madras by rail. Tkey suggested that it would be tar 
better (it necessary to give up anything) to give up either 
Belgaom or Vizagapatam, or both, on account of their 
distance and isolation from all other stations of the Society, 
than to give up Salem. They pointed out that much work 
had been done in the district ; that valuable property for 
carrying on Missionary operatioas had been procured; that 
the town of Salem only was unhealthy and not the district 
ae a whole ; that the nnhealthiness of the town could be 
avoided to a very great extent by living in the suburbs ; 
and that as I had had experience of the place and did 
not object to live in it, I shonld be relieved of Tripatore 
and devote the whole of my time to Salem. The result 
was that the Directors relinquished the idea of giving up 
the district ; and I have continued in charge of the Mission 
from 1869 to the present time ; except when at home on 
furlough in 1873-1874, when the Rev. H. Rice, who had 
been appointed to succeed uie at Tripatore, superintended 
the work from that station. 

In July 1875, Evangelist Moothoo was ordained pastor 
over the Church in the town of Salem ; the Church agree- 
ing to pay Rs. 10 per mensem towards his salary and 
all incidental expenses of worship. 

In the same year, the middle cluss Anglo -Vernacular 
school was raised to the standard of a High School prepar- 
ing for the Matriculation exarainntion of the Madras Uni- 
versity. The old Mission house was turned into a school- 
room on the completion of the new House erected 
in a healthy locality outside the town, with the money 
realised by selling a part uf the old Mission compound. 
Although the Salem Mission is a preaching Mission and 
I tmst will always remain so, yet I make no apology for 
establishing a High School giving a high class education 
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on Christian prineipleg in & towo coataintng 5O,QO0 
iohabitaDts, and tlie capital of a district containing 
nearly two millions. Indeed I felt for yeai-D that such a 
school was absolutely necessary to complete our Mission 
Agency without which we can never exert the influence in 
the town and the district which we desire. Boys who have 
been in our schools are generally our friends, and often pro- 
tect us from the abuse aad insolence of crowds when preach- 
ing in the streets ; and as they come from different parts 
of the district to parsue the higher education, they always 
prepare the way for us to preach in their villages. This 
being a new and a most important work, the Directors 
transferred the Rev. G. 0. N'ewport from Nagercoil to 
Salem in March 1877 to take charge of the school and the 
work in the town and suburbs ; thai leaving me free to 
devote the whole of my time to itinerating and the out- 
stations. 

The statistics of the Mission at the end of 1878 were as 
follows ; — Native Minister 1 ; Native preachers 8 ; out- 
stations 12; Communicants 158; Baptized (inclaaive of 
communicants) 790; Boys schools 6 with 335 scholars; 
Girls schools 2 containing 138. 

The Tripatore HisBion. — TheDirectors desirous to extend 
their operations in the Salem district sent me out in 1861 to 
begin a new mission at Tripatore, a town containing nearly 
13,000 inhabitants, in the N. E. part of the district. 

The late Mr. Lechler had commeoced to build a school- 
room there, with the intention of establishing an Anglo- 
Vernacular school, but before it was finished he died. Mr. 
Hall of Madras completed the building, aud sent a young 
mau from tho Institution to commence a school. I arrived 
in January 1862, bat in consequence of having been de- 
tained ia Madras, by order of the Directors, to teach in the 
" Institution," I was not able to proceed to Tripatore before 
September ; and as there was no bouse in which I could 
dwell, I pitched a tent and lived in it 18 months, while a 
dwelUng house was being built, 
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In IS03, a woman, the wife of a man who had been con- 
verted in connexion with another Mission, was baptized ; 
and she, her husband, the catechist, and his family, were 
formed into a Christian Church ; and the Lord's Supper was 
admioistered. A Vernacular School was opened in the 
Parcherry with an attendance of 20 boys ; and an An^lo- 
VemacaUr School at Vaniembady, a large town 14 miles 
from Tripatore with an attendance of 26 boys. 

In 1864, the late Mrs. Phillips commenced a caste girls' 
school at Tripatore and took great interest in it up to 
December 1 867, when she was suddenly called away to a 
higher service abore. 

In 1865, the Anglo-Vernacular School at Tripatore was 
discontinued. The Government school-room was enlarged, 
and the standard of education raised so that it was impos- 
sible for ns with our small school-room and limited funds to 
compete with it, consequently most of our beat boys left for 
the Government school. An effort was made to avert this. 
An appeal was made to the Directors for sufficient funds to 
raise the school to the requirements of the people ; but they 
did not respond ; and thus a golden opportunity of getting 
sU the education of the town into Christian hands was lost. 
I shall always regret this as a great misfortune. A grant 
of Rs. 1,000 to enlarge the school-room and Rs. 300 a year 
(or a time would have sufficed, and the school would have 
been self-supporting long ago. 

At the end of 10 years after the commencement of the 
Mission there were 5 Catechists ; 4 Out-stations ; 21 Com- 
municants; 71 Baptised persons (including Communicants); 
3 Boys' schools containing 125 scholars ; and 2 Girls' schools 
containing &5 girls. 

In January 1873, the Rev. H. Rice was transferred from 
Madras to Tripatore ; and after labouring three years was 
compelled to go home on account of ill-health, when in the 
absence of any one else, the charge of the Mission devolved 
again on mc. Wben he returned iu 1879, the Directors, by 
his own request, removed him to Madras to begin a new 
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work, and that without any reference whatever to Tripatore, 
a station, which has a comfortable dwelling house, a fine 
Church, and all the neceesary machinery of a Miasion 
station in working order ; and above all a station which com- 
mands half the Salem District or nearly one million of 
people I! 

The strength of the Mission, according to the report of 
1878, or 1 7 years after its commencement, is as follows : — 
Native Preachers 5 ; Reader 1 ; Out-stations 5; Commnni- 
cants 26 ; Baptized (including Communicants) 164; Boys* 
school 1, containing 80 ; and a Girls' school containing 39. 

Among Uie converts of this Mission are Jive Brahmins, 
but one went back to heathenism under great pressure from 
his relatives. I have reason to hope however that the 
grace of God is in his heart and that he will come out yet 
and declare himself on the Lord's side. 



Ill -REFLECTIONS OH THE fOREGOINO. 

1. The Salem District is the chosen field of the London 
Missionary Society. The Directors profess to work it, 
and their Missionaries hare always claimed it to the 
exclusion of other Societies. It is well known that most of 
the great Protestant Societies deem it advisable, in order 
not to perplex young Christians jnst emerging from 
heathenism with sectarian differences, to work certain definite 
fields, and that when one Society has undertaken to work 
a certain field, another Society will not come in except 
by permission. The London Missionary Society undertook 
years ago to work the District of Salem, and hence np to 
the present time it has remained virtually the Society's field. 

2. Since the commencement of the Mission 52 years 
ago, the Society have kept cn/^ one MisKionary in the 
District 43 years, and two Misgionarice for 9 years. Mr. 
Crisp was alone 4 years, Mr. Walton 6 years, Mr. Walton 
and Mr. Lechler were together one year, then Mr. Lechler 
was aione 20 years ; Mr. Mabbs and myself were in the 
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same district 2 years ; Mr. Morris and myself 3 years ; 
Mr. Rice aod myself 1 year, and Mr. Newport and myeeH 
2 years. Out of tlie ISyearsIhavebcenin the district J /tac^ 
laboured alone 9 years; the only Eaylisk Mwiiminry to 
preach the Gospel of Christ to a impnlatlvii lari/ir than 
Wales by 649,860, scattered over an area of 132,124 acres 
more than the Principality ! 

8. There are now two Mbsionaries in the district, or 
one to 983,497^ of the population I 

The Missionaries are assisted by 15 Native preachers or 
one to every 131,133 of the people, distribated as follows : — 

8al«in Talnk 4 to Preach to 893,B05 ) The balk of the Natire 
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4. In round numbers, there are 950 baptized persons, {.e., 
the number has more than trebled during the last 17 years. 
The proportion of Native Preachers to baptized persons is 
one to 63} ; a proportion not at all too large considering the 
amount of teaching and care they require in comparison 
with Christians at Home. The Native Preachirs, however, 
devote the greatest part of their timo to preaching to the 
heathen, and teaching adherents. 

5. Some may think that the number of Native Agents 
is far too great in proportion to the number of Native 
Christians. The above facts will show whether it is so in 
the Salem District or riot. But granting that it is so — what 
then ? Is it not ovr great work here to preach to the vtil- 
liont and to evangelize India? How can this be done with- 
out preachers f What are the few labourers in this district 
in comparison with the vaatness of the work to be done ? 
They are in the proportion of 25 preachers to the whole city of 
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London, one to the three Welsh counties, Angleaea, Brecon, 
and Merioneth together, or 10 to the whole of Wftlea ! ! 

6. Let us now see how the London Missionary Society 
has worked this district in comparison with the manner ia 
which other Societies have worked similar districts. It 
woald not be f ai r to compare the work of oar. Society in Salem 
with that of the two Chnrch Societies in Tinnivelli, which 
has reanlted in a Christian community numbering about 
lOOjOOO, with a large number of Native Clergymen entirely 
supported by the people, under the superintendence of two 
Bishops. I will therefore (1) compare it with that of the 
American Board of Missions in the Madura District ; and 
12) with that of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Chnrch of 
America in the Arcot District. 

(1) Madura is a little larger than Salem; having a popula- 
tion of 2,266,61 5. The American Board of Missions (congre- 
gational) began work there in 1834 ; seven years after the 
London Mission commenced work in Salem. The Mission 
was commenced by two Missionaries, but before three years 
had elapsed, the number had risen to eleven ; aud haa appa- 
rently never been below that at any time, but oft«n above it. 

The statistics of the Madura Mission for 1878 are as 
follows: — Missionaries 12 ; Lady Missionaries b; Native 
Pastors — supported by their Churches — 19; Catechists 1 26 ; 
Teachers 144; Number of Christian congregations 199; 
Number of people connected with congregations 11,086; 
Numberof Churches 33; Number of Church Members 2,255; 
Boarding Schools 11, with 404 pupils; Village and Day 
Schools 113; Scholars 2,618. These are glorious resnlts 
and every Christian must feel thankful to the great Head 
of the Church for them. But let it be borne in mind that this 
is not a greater result than that obtained in the Salem 
District iu proportion to the number of Missionaries. 
The result of the combined labours of 12 Missionaries if a 
Christian community of 1 1,086 ; and that of one Missionary 
(virtually one) in Salem is 950. It is reasonable to con- 
clude therefore, that had this District been worked with 
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District hfts been worked, the results would hare been 
eqiul. 

2. The Arcot Distriot, coutaiiiiDg a population of 
3,048,980, is considerably larger than Salem. The Mission 
was commenoed there by Dr. R. M. Scndder in 1851 ; and 
in the following year he was joined by two of his brothers. 
From 1860 to 1878 there was an arerage of 7 Missionaries 
in the district. And the resnlt according to the Keport of 
1878 is— Christian Adherents 6,083 ; Communicants 1,112; 
Churcdies 21 ; Native MinisterB 2 ; Cateohists and Asaistaot 
Catechists 31 ; Readers and Teachers 64 ; Lady Missionaries 
6. Considering that this Mission is only little more than 
half the age of the Salem Mission, the result divided among 
the Missionaries is greater than that of either Salem or 
Madora. Tbis can purtly be accoanted for by the fact that 
the Soudder brothers were masters of the language when 
they entered the field, and that all of them (seven I believe) 
have distinguished themselves greatly as itinerants and 
preachers to the heathen. But what I call particular 
attention to is the vigorotu manner in which, the Arad d{^l- 
triH 1m9 been worked in comparison with tliat of Salem. 

I may mration ^so that the Base) Mission maintains 28 
Missionaries, 5 native pastors, and 1 24 catechists iu Canara 
on the Western Coast, a districtcontaining less people than 
Salem ; and in Malabar, a district containing a little more, 
22 Missionaries, 3 native pastors, aud 30 catechists. 

7. I lay these facts before the Directors, with the earnest 
hope that they will consider them and do something for this 
large district ; where they have had a Mission for 52 years, 
and which therefore has peculiar claims upon them. Should 
they be unable to work it as other Societies — I might men- ' 
tion many — work their respective fields, then I trust that at 
least they vdll at omee send a man to occupy Tripatore, and 
give him the necessary means to itinerate 5 or 6 months in the 
year in the five Northern Taluks which naturally fall to his 
lot, and which were intended to be worked by the Tripatore 
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Missionftry when the Mission was commettoed ; and let the 
grant for evangelists be increased Rs. 330 a year so as to 
locate a good Evangelist ia the Usur Taluk, the only talok 
in the district withont an Agent of the Mission. I trast 
also that they will see the importance of always maintainiag 
two Mititionai-iet in Salem ; one to take charge of the work 
in the town and immediate suburbs including the High 
School, sod the other to itinerate in the fonr Soathem 
Taluks. 

In conclusion I hope the Directors will excuse me for 
bringing the claims of the Salem District before them ia 
this form. I (eel sure that want of information respecting 
it has led them to neglect it for so many years ; and espe- 
cially last year to transfer Mr! H. Rice, at his own request, 
to Madras to begin a now work when his services were so 
necessary in this district. Many new Mieeiong and new 
branches of.ioork have been taken np by the Society since 
I came to India 1 7 years ago, though I have not failed from 
time to time to cry for help and press the claims of this 
splendid field, which has yielded more fruit than either 
Bangalore, Bellary, Belganm, or Vizagapatam, thongh these 
MissioDS are older and have always been better manned ; 
where the people are listening in crowds to the word of God, 
and are only waiting for more labourers to water the seed 
already sown so that it might grow and bring forth an 
abundant harvest of souls for Christ. Shall another Society 
have the honour of watering the seed and gathering the har- 
vest f Undonbtedly, the " Society tor the Propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts" nill soon be in the field in force, un- 
less it he adequately occupied by the London Missionary 
Society, and the work done by Protestant Missionaries, in the 
■ prosecution of which fourlaid down their lives, will be marred 
by Sacerdotalism almost as pernicious as that of Rome itself. 
Let vie entreat the Dtreetors to avert such a calamity ! 

Salbk, MAURICE PHILLIPS. 

Au^tith, 1879. 
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